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A Sears store display of Craftsman power and hand tools 


an A save/ 


Sears complete baby goods lines fill every daily need 


Kenmore and Coldspot appliances on display in a Sears Catalog Sales Office 


Homart fixtures from Sears have modernized many bathrooms 


One section of a Sears sporting goods department 
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IO YEARS OF PROGRESS 





Net Sales. 

Income before Federal Income 
Taxes. 

Net Income after Taxes. 

Taxes—Federal, State and Local. . 

Cash Dividends Paid. 

Working Capital. 

Inventories. 

Merchandise on Order. 

Depreciation. 

Stockholders' Equity. 

Company Contribution to: (before taxes) 

The Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund of Sears, Roe¬ 
buck and Co. Employes. 

The Supplemental Savings and 
Retirement Plan of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Employes... 

Per Share of Common Stock: 

Net Income (1). 

Taxes—Federal, State and 
Local (1). 

Cash Dividend (2). 

Stock Dividend. 

Book Value (1). 

Stockholders. 

Members in Profit Sharing. 

Retail Stores (Excluding Foreign 
Stores)... 

Mail Order Plants. 

Catalog Sales Offices. 




1956 

1955 

$3,555,684,148 

$3,306,826,181 

343,316,293 

334,666,665 

164,816,293 

158,766,665 

225,908,530 

218,585,024 

73,995,436 

73,010,122 

743,630,500 

938,698,401 

533,273,671 

513,378,952 

543,734,000 

505,443,000 

22,313,789 

25,466,119 

1,127,653,357 

1,032,695,591 


36,300,990 

38,097,543 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2.20 

2.13 

3.02 

2.93 

1.00 

1.00 

1% 

1% 

15.06 

13.83 

126,389 

102,984 

129,646 

125,299 

717 

707 

11 

11 

772 

694 


1954 

1953 

$2,965,408,814 

$2,981,925,186 

290,802,003 

271,782,302 

141,343,003 

117,882,302 

186,739,465 

190,448,811 

72,734,571 

66,526,595 

857,722,691 

790,368,462 

456,631,131 

418,982,744 

445,203,000 

396,184,000 

23,646,918 

21,391,440 

941,362,539 

869,158,167 


33,683,480 

30,700,070 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

1.90 

1.59 

2.51 

2.57 

1.00 

.92 

12.67 

11.73 

96,834 

96,735 

123,740 

120,558 

699 

694 

11 

11 

609 

570 


(1) —1955 and prior years stated comparative¬ 

ly, after giving effect to 3-for-l stock 
split in 1955 and 1% stock dividends in 
1955 and 1956. 

(2) —1954 and prior years stated comparative¬ 

ly, after giving effect to 3-for-l stock split 
in 1955. 



































SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


1952 

1951 

$ 2 , 932 , 337,701 

$ 2 , 657 , 408,447 

276 , 136,311 

271 , 994,654 

110 , 236,311 

111 , 894,654 

200 , 662 , 187 

193 , 766,929 

65 , 296,911 

65 , 027,911 

735 , 168,965 

687 , 538,405 

452 , 291,025 

440 , 638,805 

441 , 886,000 

357 , 575,000 

22 , 601,229 

22 , 856,685 

815 , 660,680 

740 , 209,823 


31 , 475,886 

26 , 905,572 

2 , 500,000 

3 , 000,000 

1.49 

1.55 

2.71 

2.68 

.92 

.92 

11.03 

10.23 

94,351 

93,900 

114,663 

109,252 

684 

674 

11 

11 

546 

479 




1950 

1949 

$ 2 , 556 , 371,110 

$ 2 , 168 , 928,412 

303 , 654,981 

178 , 206,718 

143 , 654,981 

108 , 206,718 

189 , 974,604 

93 , 942,140 

65 , 027,911 

53 , 204,654 

469 , 308,032 

411 , 545,860 

380 , 193,760 

321 , 396,365 

418 , 813,000 

284 , 913,000 

18 , 839,443 

20 , 529,088 

693 , 343,080 

614 , 716,010 


30 , 462,036 


17 , 822,643 

• 

2 , 500,000 


2 , 000,000 

1.99 


1.50 

2.63 


1.30 

.92 


.75 

9.58 


8.49 

94,362 


94,796 

104,100 


102,547 

654 


647 

11 


11 

404 


358 




1948 

1947 

$ 2 , 295 , 991,180 

$ 1 , 981 , 535,749 

228 , 706,016 

189 , 077,892 

137 , 206,016 

107 , 739,892 

114 , 361,434 

102 , 038,198 

53 , 198,262 

41 , 353,702 

375 , 707,426 

308 , 342,263 

349 , 121,583 

351 , 002,299 

263 , 338,000 

348 , 125,000 

22 , 138,102 

23 , 814,014 

559 , 713,946 

475 , 521,572 


« 


22 , 817,079 

18 , 848,363 

2 , 000,000 

1 , 500,000 

1.90 

1.49 

• 1.58 

1.41 

.75 

.58 

7.73 

6.57 

94,735 

92,682 

95,912 

81,125 

628 

623 

11 

11 

341 

338 
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TO SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. STOCKHOLDERS 


Net sales in 1956 were at an all time high of $3,555,684,148 exceeding 1955 sales by 7.53%. 
Net profit after taxes was $164,816,293, or $2.20 per share, an increase of 3.81% over net 
profit in 1955. 

Cash dividends totaling $1.00 per share and a special 1% stock dividend were paid, both 
comparable to the dividends paid in the fiscal year of 1955. 


The Past Tear 

As a distributor of general merchandise. Sears to a large degree reflects economic condi¬ 
tions. Although the economic pattern of the country as a whole showed a number of shifts 
and changes during the year, the strength and vigor of an economy in which personal 
disposable income was at an all time high is reflected in a record sales volume. 

Competition in the general merchandise business was intensified last year as large and 
small merchants up and down “Main Street" and in the ever increasing number of outlying 
shopping centers stepped up their efforts to get a share of the available business. Within 
Sears, we took steps to meet this increased competition by giving special attention to mer¬ 
chandise values, to customer services, and to aggressive sales promotion and advertising. 
Net profits after taxes were 4.64% of sales as compared to 4.80% in 1955, reflecting the 
increased competition in our field. 

Each year your management has the responsibility of making a division of the profits 
of the enterprise, based on the long term, as well as the present interest of the stockholders 
of the Company, and on the obligations of the Company to those groups upon which the 
success of the business also depends—customers, employes and the community. It is the 
conviction of management that, in a growing economy, the interests of all these groups are 
best served by a program of reinvesting a substantial portion of the earnings in expanded 
and improved facilities. In keeping with this program 26 new, larger, and relocated 
stores were opened, accounting for approximately 2.5% of total sales in 1956. 1 hese stores 
will make important contributions to sales and profits in the future, just as those stores 
opened under this policy in past years have had a substantial effect on this year’s per¬ 
formance. 

In order to reach the rapidly developing suburban market, and to establish representa¬ 
tion in smaller towns where the Company does not have retail stores, 81 catalog sales 
offices were opened during the year. The development of improved advertising techniques 
in the catalog and the use of additional color pages have strengthened the entire mail order 
selling effort. 

In 1956, your Company experienced a continued increase in credit sales. Thirty-eight 
percent of total sales were made on an installment basis and 6% under our Revolving 
Charge Plan. This total of 44% compares with 41% in 1955 and 39% in 1954. By empha¬ 
sizing the quality of accounts and relying on a well-trained credit and collection organization 
to implement sound credit policies, the Company's experience with credit selling has been 
excellent. 










Sears believes that credit selling is an important and vital factor in the expanding 
economy of the nation, and has contributed to the high standard ol living of the American 
people. Its development over the past twenty years has paralleled the development of 
consumer durable goods industries with one complementing and supporting the other. 
While the widespread granting of consumer credit has important implications for the 
nation as a whole, it is our belief that effective restraints upon the granting of credit can 
be expected from business, and that credit purchasers will continue to demonstrate their 

prudence in avoiding the excessive use of credit. 

In order to provide an auxiliary source for financing Sears installment accounts the 

Company organized, late in 1956, the Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary which purchases installment accounts from the parent Company. We are also 
continuing to sell a substantial portion of these accounts to banks throughout the country. 

Heretofore the Company has entered into a number of sale and lease back agreements 
in connection with its expansion program. 1 hese arrangements have been helpful in 
that they have allowed the use of retained earnings for working capital, and especially for 
the financing of customer installment accounts. However, it is anticipated that the opera¬ 
tions of the Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. will permit greater flexibility in the future 

financial planning of the Company. 

The Company acknowledges the vital role that nearly 20,000 suppliers play in the 
operation of this business. This subject is examined at length in the feature section of this 
report starting on page 22. During the year the status of Sears paint factories, Inland 
Wallpaper Co. and Universal Rundle Corp. was changed from that of wholly owned to 
majority owned. This change of status will not affect the continued supply of merchandise 

by these sources to Sears. 

As the business grows and expands, we are faced with the need of developing trained 
personnel within the Company to assume positions of leadership. In addition we make a 
continuing effort to bring qualified young people into our organization. Last year, for 
example, approximately five-hundred graduates were brought into the Company through a 
college recruitment program which has been in operation since 1927. Through training 
opportunities, a vigorously administered policy of promotion from within, and a progressive 
program of employe benefits, we are able to offer new employes, as well as our seasoned 

organization, attractive and satisfying careers. 

The management of y*our Company has acted upon the belief that all segments of the 

business community must actively discharge their responsibilities as corporate citizens. As 
Sears has grown and progressed, we have through our public relations program, assumed 
greater responsibilities in the field of corporate citizenship. In the past yeai the nature of 
these programs has reflected the increasingly urban character of our business without 

diminishing our work with rural groups and rural problems. 

At the annual meeting in April 1956, the stockholders elected as a director Hugh K. 
Duffield, Vice-President in charge of the Eastern Territory. He replaced Clarence B. 
Caldwell who resigned from the Board of Directors and retired from the Company for 

reasons of health after twenty-four years of service. 

Also in April, the Board of Directors elected three new officers. Wallace Tudor, Director 

of Personnel, was named to succeed Clarence B. Caldwell as Vice-President in charge of 
personnel and employe relations. Arthur M. Wood, company Secretary and head of the 






Legal Division, was elected a Vice-President. James C. Worthy, Director of Public Rela¬ 
tions, was elected Vice-President in charge of public relations, succeeding Edward J. 
Condon who retired for health reasons. 

General R. E. Wood, retired Chairman of the Board gave up his posts as Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and Chairman of the Board of Trustees of The Savings and Profit 
Sharing Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes. He continues as a Company 
director. In June, James M. Barker, a Company director and then Chairman of the Board 
of the Allstate Insurance Company was named to replace General R. E. Wood as Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of The Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. Employes. 


Prospects for 1957 

Sales plans for the balance of 1957 are based on the assumption that rising personal incomes 
and a growing population, resulting in an expanded consumer goods market, will prove 
favorable to the general merchandise business. As a distributor of consumer goods, we are 
aware of the increasing cost of the labor content in merchandise. With the highly com¬ 
petitive conditions that are expected to continue to prevail in all lines, this element of 
increased cost results in a narrowing of profit margins at all stages of production and distri¬ 
bution, and in addition encourages a degree of inflation to the extent that the wage 
increases are in excess of those warranted by a growth in productivity. 

The projections we have made for the balance of 1957 take into consideration a con¬ 
tinuation of the intensified competition that was experienced in 1956. However, we are 
confident that the past performance of the organization provides a sound basis for expecting 
satisfactory results. 

The Company’s expansion and modernization program is scheduled to continue during 
1957. Nineteen new and relocated stores will l>e opened and it is expected that construction 
will get under way on 11 additional “A'’ and larger “B” type stores. 


In recording the events of Sears seventieth year, the officers and directors wish to give 
special recognition to the fine cooperation of the employes of the Company. These men 
and women, now numbering over 205,000, are to a large degree responsible for the record 
showing of 1956. 

We also wish to give a word of welcome to the more than 23,000 new stockholders 
added to the rolls during the year. Our stockholders now number 126,389. It is gratify¬ 
ing to note that a growing segment of the investing public is taking an interest in Sears. 

By order of the Board of Directors 



T. V. HOUSER, Chairman 



F. B. McCONNELL, President 


March 25, 1957 












STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 



CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash and U.S. treasury bills. 

Marketable securities— market value $8,965,838 . 

Accounts and notes receivable: 

Customers installment accounts. 

Less accounts sold. 

Less allowance for collection expense and losses on installment accounts 

Customers installment accounts (net) . 

Other customer accounts (including revolving charge accounts) . 

Manufacturers and miscellaneous receivables. 

Less allowance for losses on other receivables. 

Other receivables (net) . 

Installment accounts purchased from foreign subsidiaries. 

T otal accounts and notes receivable (net) . 

Inventories— at lower oj cost or market . 

Prepaid advertising and other charges. 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Notes and accounts payable 

Due customers. 

Federal income taxes. 

Other accrued taxes. 

Other accruals. 


WORKING CAPITAL 

INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES— at cost: 

Unconsolidated subsidiaries: 

Allstate Insurance Companies (wholly owned). . . 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. (wholly owned) 

Latin American subsidiaries. 

Other subsidiaries. 

Simpsons-Scars Limited. 

Other investments and advances. 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT —at cost: 
Land. 

Buildings and improvements. 

Less accumulated depreciation. 


Furniture, fixtures and equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation . 


ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Less notes payable to banks. 

NET ASSETS 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 

Common Stock—S3.00 Par Value—authorized 100,000,000 shares, 

outstanding 74,888,425 shares and 73,904.912 shares, respectively. 

Capital in excess of par value. 

Accumulated income used in the business. 


January 31, 

1067 

January 31, 

1956 

S 199,875,937 
4,503,637 

S 190,707,278 
4,503,637 

959,488,157 

655,535,878 

851,667,854 

318,782,039 

303,952,279 

93,377,824 

532,885,815 

86,955,287 

210,574,455 

445,930,528 

106,637,756 

22,391,586 

79,147,301 

31,670,658 

129,029,342 

1,424,519 

110,817,959 

615,381 

127,604,823 

110,202,578 

14,834,333 

13,036,306 

353,013,611 

533,273,671 

28,392,421 

569,169,412 

513,378,952 

24,354,021 

1,119,059,277 

1,302,113,300 

73,231,291 

23,873,767 

164,300,000 

42,727,733 

71,295,986 

61,891,916 
24,169,924 
178,600,000 
40,795,156 
57,957,903 

375,428,777 

363,414,899 

743,630,500 

938,698,401 

4,848,347 

35,000,000 

40,394,372 

19,977,900 

20,376,550 

19,714,285 

4,848,347 

40,564,652 

20,376,550 

17,774,214 

140,311,454 

83,563,763 

44,750,657 

35,352,878 

242,615,097 

95,023,386 

229,992,035 

93,971,679 

147,591,711 

136,020,356 

162,349,260 

110,980,225 

149,508,434 

110,448,241 

51,369,035 

39,060,193 

243,711,403 

210,433,427 

1,127,653,357 

1,232,695,591 

— 

200,000,000 

SI ,127,653,357 

$1,032,695,591 

S 224,665,275 
62,220,174 
840,767,908 

S 221,714,736 
38,096,188 
772,884,667 

51,127,653,357 

| $1,032,695,591 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. AND 


CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


Year Ended 
January 31, 

1957 


Year Ended 
January 31, 

1956 


NET SALES 


$3,555,684,148 


$3,306,826,181 


OTHER INCOME 


5,578,501 


5,665,778 


TOTAL INCOME 


3,561,262,649 


3,312,491,959 


DEDUCT: 

Cost of sales, advertising, selling, administrative and general expenses. . . . 3,051,357,804 

Rents. 39,839,374 

Repairs and maintenance. 19,725,869 

Depreciation. 22,313,789 

Taxes (other than Federal Income Faxes) . 47,408,530 

Contributions to: 

The Savings and Profit Sharing Pension Fund of 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes. 36,300,990 

The Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan of 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes. 1,000,000 

3,217,946,356 

INCOME BEFORE PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES . 343,316,293 

PROVISION FOR FEDERAL INCOME TAXES . 178,500,000 

NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR . $ 164,816,293 


2,813,677,793 

36,510,180 

20,388,635 

25,466,119 

42,685,024 


38,097,543 

1 , 000,000 

2,977,825,294 

334,666,665 

175,900,00 0 

$ 158,766,665 


ACCUMULATED INCOME USED IN THE BUSINESS 


BALANCE BEGINNING OF YEAR . $ 772,884,667 

NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR . 164,816,293 

937,700,960 


$ 713,814,390 
158,766,665 

872,581,055 


DIVIDENDS PAID: 

Cash...... 73,995,436 

Stock — 1% (valued at approximate market price at date o] declaration; 1956 — 

741,358 shares at $30.94 per share, 1955 — 731,732 shares at $36.47 per share) 22,937,616 

BALANCE END OF YEAR . $ 840,767,908 


73,010,122 

26,686,266 
$ 772,884,667 


CAPITAL IN EXCESS OF PAR VALUE 


BALANCE BEGINNING OF YEAR . 

Transferred from the capital stock account as result of change from no par 
value stock to $3.00 par value per share as of November 23, 1955. 

Excess of selling price over par value of employes’ stock options exercised. 

Excess of market price over par value of stock issued as stock dividend 

BALANCE END OF YEAR. 


$ 38,096,188 


3,410,444 

_ 20,713 ,542 

$ 62,220,174 



13,605,118 

24,491,070 
$ 38,096,188 


Sec Financial Review anti Data section on pages 14 to 21 for information with respect to principles of consolidation, 
equities in net assets and income of unconsolidated subsidiaries, employes’ stock options, long term leases, and 
changes in depreciation and vacation policies. 


CROWDUS BAKER, ComptrolUr 
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REPORT OF AUDITORS 


TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 




TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY 6c SMART 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


To The Stockholders and Board oj Directors 
oj Sears , Roebuck and Co. 


1 o The Board oj Directors oj 
Allstate Insurance Company 


We have examined the Statement of Financial Position 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. and consolidated su sidiari s 
as of January 31, 1957, and the related Statements of 
Income, Accumulated Income Used in the Business and 
Capital in Excess of Par Value for the fiscal year then 
ended. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying financial statements 
present fairly the financial position of Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. and consolidated subsidiaries at January 31, 
1957, and the results of their operations for the fiscal 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year, except for the change in the 
method of computing depreciation as explained on page 
19 of the accompanying Annual Report to stockholders. 
This change, which we approve, did not have a material 
effect on net income for the year. 

Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 
Certified Public Accountants 






We have examined the consolidated balance 
sheet of Allstate Insurance Company and sub¬ 
sidiary, Allstate Fire Insurance Company, as of 
December 31, 1956, and the related statements for 
the year then ended of income, additional capital 
paid in, unrealized gain on stocks, and accumu¬ 
lated income used in the business. Our examina¬ 
tion was made in accordance with generally ac¬ 
cepted auditing standards, and accordingly in¬ 
cluded such tests of the accounting records and 
such other auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance 
sheet presents fairly the consolidated financial 
position of Allstate Insurance Company and its 
subsidiary at December 31, 1956, in conformity 
with accounting principles and classifications pre¬ 
scribed by the Insurance Department of the State 
of Illinois and applied on a basis consistent with 
that of the preceding year. 


Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 

Certified Public Accountants 


Chicago , Illinois 
March 25. 1957 


Chicago , Illinois 
February 12 1957 










CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARY, ALLSTATE FIRE 


December 31 

1956 

ASSETS _ 

Investments: 

U. S. Government Securities. S 21,128,765 

State and Municipal Bonds. 196,414,373 

Other Bonds. 8,020,926 

Preferred Stocks. 17,047,100 

Common Stocks. 61,360,010 

Real Estate. 10,334,043 

Total Investments. 314,305,217 

Cash. 13,289,745 

Premium Instalments Receivable. 47,915,204 

Accrued Interest. 2,088,006 

Other Assets. 1,760,240 

Total Assets. $379,358,412 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Liabilities: 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense. $138,388,016 

Unearned Premiums. 144,844,565 

Federal Taxes on Income. 3,436,795 

Other Taxes. 6,010,525 

Other Liabilities. 8,241,006 

Total Liabilities. 300,920,907 

Capital: 

Capital Stock, par value.,. 3,000,000 

Additional Capital Paid In. 1,600,245 

Unrealized Gain on Stocks. 17,955,344 

Accumulated Income Used in the Business. 55,881,916 

Total Capital.. 78,437,505 

Total Liabilities and Capital. $379,358,412 


Bonds are stated at amortized cost and stocks are stated at market value as 
prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


December 31, 

1955 


$ 26,245,936 
178,363,058 
5,082,725 
9,440,667 
51,567,351 
8,913,763 
279,613,500 

10,446,228 

41,948,981 

1,949,020 

113,847 

$334,071,576 


$107,809,123 

127,496,880 

12,406,960 

5,297,270 

8,203,419 

261,213,652 

3,000,000 

1,600,245 

17,192,180 

51,065,499 

72,857,924 

$334,071,576 
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SEARS ROEBUCK ACCEPTANCE CORP. 


For many years, Sears, Roebuck and Co. has offered its customers an opportunity to buy 
merchandise on the installment plan. On January 31, 1957, gross installment receivables 
due from Sears customers totaled $959,488,157 in which Sears had an equity of $303,952,279. 
There is every indication that credit sales will grow as Sears sales increase. 

In November 1956, Sears organized a wholly-owned subsidiary, Sears Roebuck Accept¬ 
ance Corp., with a capital investment of $35,000,000. The corporation purchases install¬ 
ment receivables from Sears under contracts substantially the same as the agreements 
under which Sears has sold receivables to various banks since 1937. However, Sears does 
not intend to alter or restrict the sale of installment receivables to banks. The Sears 
Roebuck Acceptance Corp. will supplement, rather than replace sales of receivables to 

the banks. 

Since inception, the corporation has purchased over $204,600,000 of installment re¬ 
ceivables. As of January 31, 1957, outstandings exceeded $160,000,000. 

Earnings of the corporation since organization to January 31, 1957, the end ol its fiscal 
year, amounted to $235,035 after taxes. 


TOUCHE, NIVEN, BAILEY & SMART 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


To the Board of Directors oj 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp . 

We have examined the balance sheet of Sears Roebuck Acceptance 
Corp. as of January 31, 1957, and the related statement of income 
for the period from November 20, 1956 (date of commencement of 
business) to January 31, 1957. Our examination was made in accord¬ 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet presents fairly the 
financial position of Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. at January 31, 
1957, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 

Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 
Certified Public Accountants 

Chicago , Illinois 
March 25 , 1957 
















BALANCE SHEET . . JANUARY 31, 1957 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash. 

U.S. treasury bills, at cost plus accrued interest. 

Accounts receivable, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Customer installment contracts (including installments 
maturing after one year) purchased without recourse 

from Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Less allowance for losses in collection. 

Prepaid interest on notes payable. 

Total Current Assets. 

UNAMORTIZED DEBENTURE DISCOUNT AND EXPENSE. 

UNAMORTIZED ORGANIZATION EXPENSE. 


S 215,908 
3,483,914 
2,851,155 


$160,131,514 

1,601,315 158,530,199 

* 312,952 

165,394,128 

1,003,734 

38,986 

$166,436,848 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDER’S EQUITY 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Notes payable. 

Accounts payable. 

Interest. 

Federal income taxes. 

Portion of purchase price withheld from Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. pending collection of installment contracts. . . 
Less portion thereof considered as an allowance for 
losses in collection. 

Total Current Liabilities. 

4^% debentures, due 1972. 

STOCKHOLDER’S EQUITY: 

Capital stock, par value $100 per share: 

Authorized 500,000 shares, issued and outstanding 

350,000 shares. 

Net income for period from November 20, 1956 (date ol 
commencement of business) to January 31, 1957. 


$ 66,188,000 
77,469 
196,404 
218,163 

$ 16,123,092 

1,601,315 14,521,777 

81,201,813 

50,000,000 


$ 35,000,000 

235,035 35,235,035 

$166,436,848 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW AND DATA 





Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include all wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiaries, except the Allstate Insurance companies, Sears Roebuck Accept¬ 
ance Corp., and foreign subsidiaries. Several manufacturing subsidiaries 
in which the Company holds less than 100% interest have not been con¬ 
solidated at January 31, 1957. These subsidiaries, in the aggregate, are not 
relatively significant. 

Sales, Income and Dividends 

Net sales for 1956 reached an all-time high record of S3,555,684,148, 
exceeding the previous record of $3,306,826,181 established in 1955. 

The net income for the year amounted to $164,816,293, or $2.20 per 
share for the 74,888,425 shares of common stock outstanding on January 31, 
1957. Net income last year was $158,766,665. Comparable earnings per 
share for last year were $2.13. The comparable per share earnings are 
calculated by increasing the number of shares outstanding last year by 1%, 
to reflect the effect of the 1% stock dividend distributed in 1956. Net 
income for 1956 was 4.64% of net sales, as compared to 4.80% in 1955. 

Cash dividends of $1.00 per share were paid on the basis of 25^ per quarter. 
The dividend rate of $1.00 per share was the same rate paid in 1955. In 
addition to the cash dividend, stockholders received a 1% stock dividend 
in 1956, as they did in 1955. 

Stockholders’ Equity 

Stockholders’ equity of $1,127,653,357 increased $94,957,766 during the 
year. This increase represents undistributed net income of $90,820,857, 
plus $4,136,909 received from the sale of common stock to employes in 
accordance with the Plan approved by the stockholders in April 1951. All 
proceeds from the sale of the stock were credited to the capital accounts. 

Stockholders’ equity was not affected by the 1% stock dividend (741,358 
shares) declared by the Board of Directors on November 13, 1956. This 
stock dividend was valued at $30.94 per share, or the closing market value 
of the Company stock on the New York Stock Exchange on November 12, 
1956, adjusted to give effect to the aforesaid dividend. Three dollars per 
share, or a total of $2,224,074 was credited to Common Stock—$3.00 Par 
Value, and $27.94 per share, or $20,713,542 was credited to Capital in 
Excess of Par Value. Accumulated Income Used in the Business was charged 
with the full $30.94 per share, or a total of $22,937,616. 

Working Capital 

The decrease in Working Capital from $938,698,401 to $743,630,500 is 
attributable primarily to the discontinuance of term loan financing in favor 
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of the sale of installment accounts to banks and the Sears Roebuck Accept¬ 
ance Corp. Current assets were 2.98 times current liabilities. 

Marketable Securities 

The market value as of January 31, 1957 was $8,965,838, or $4,462,201 
over the value at which these securities are carried on the balance sheet. 
All securities included in this classification are listed on recognized stock 
exchanges. 

Customers’ Installment Accounts 

Installment account balances of $959,488,157 have increased $107,820,303 
over last year's balance of $851,667,854. The increase reflects both the 
eflect of the higher sales v olume, as well as an increase in the ratio of install¬ 
ment sales to total sales. Thirty-eight percent of the Company's sales were 
made on an installment basis during the vear. 

The Company expects to continue selling installment accounts to banks 
under arrangements similar to previous years. Accounts also are being sold 
to the Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. Accounts sold, excluding the Com¬ 
pany's equity therein, totaled $655,535,878, as of the end of the year. 

Other Customers’ Accounts (Including Revolving Charge Accounts) 

The growth of Revolving Charge Accounts is responsible primarily for 
the major portion of the increase in these balances. Approximately 6% 
of the Company’s total 1956 sales were made through Revolving Charge 
Accounts. The balances of these accounts hav e increased from $50,932,882 
last year to $79,640,657 this year. 


Allowance for Collection Expense and Losses on 
Installment Accounts 

Consistent with the increase in gross installment balances, this account 
has been increased from $86,955,287 to $93,377,824 to provide a reserve 
of 9.7% for future collection expense and losses. The increase is subject to 
Federal income tax and full tax provision has been made out of 1956 income. 

Installment Accounts Purchased from Foreign Subsidiaries 

The Company has continued to purchase customers' installment accounts 
with full recourse from the Mexican and Venezuelan subsidiaries. 

Inventories 

The value of merchandise inv entories on hand at the close of the year was 
$533,273,671, compared with $513,378,952 last year. Merchandise on order 
for future delivery totaled $543,734,000, compared with $505,443,000 last 
year. Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market—cost being deter¬ 
mined on the first-in-first-out basis for individual items for mail order and fac¬ 
tory inv entories, and by the retail inv entory method for retail store inventories. 
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Equity in Unconsolidated Subsidiaries and Affiliates 

The total investment of the Company in the Allstate Insurance companies, 
Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp., Simpsons-Sears Limited, Sears Roebuck 
Australia Pty. Limited, Latin American subsidiaries, and partly-owned 
manufacturing companies with which the Company does business, is 
$132,966,339. The Company’s equity, as determined from the individual 
balance sheets of these respective companies, had a value of $240,464,988, 
or $107,498,649 in excess of the Company's investment. The equity value 
of the foreign subsidiaries represents the dollar value after conversion of 
the net current assets of the foreign subsidiaries at exchange rates prevailing 
on January 31, 1957, and the conversion of fixed assets at exchange rates 

prevailing on the date of acquisition. 

Only the dividends of $4,325,9 7 0 received from these unconsolidated sub¬ 
sidiaries and affiliates during the year have been included in the consolidated 
income. The Company's equity of $14,661,968 in the undistributed income is 
equal to 20^ per share of the Company’s outstanding stock. Equity values 
in the income of foreign subsidiaries and affiliates were calculated on the 
basis of exchange rates in effect on January 31, 1957. 

The Company’s equity in the Allstate Insurance companies at December 
31, 1956, was $78,437,505, exceeding the cost value of $4,848,347 by 
$73,589,158. The consolidated balance sheet of the Allstate Insurance 
companies is on page 11 of this report. 

The balance sheet of the recently formed Sears Roebuck Acceptance 
Corp. is on page 13. The Company's investment of $35,000,000 made on 
November 20,1956, had an equity value as of January 31,1957 of $35,235,035, 
an increase of $235,035. 

Foreign 

The sales of foreign subsidiaries are not included in the net sales of the 
Company. 

LATIN AMERICA 

The 1956 sales volume was $92,086,194, compared with $74,978,145 in 1955, 
an increase of 22.82%. Sales values were calculated at the currency exchange 
rates prevailing at the close of each month during the respective years, and 
the totals quoted represent the sum of the monthly sales so calculated. 

Profitable store operations were experienced by all foreign corporations. 
The Company’s equity in the net income of the Latin American subsidiaries, 
after converting their year-to-date income at exchange rates in effect on 
January 31, 1957, was $6,254,177. 

During the year, a new “B” type store was opened in Cali, Colombia. 
Another smaller store was opened in Colombia; also one in Brazil, and six in 
Mexico. One store was enlarged and another relocated in Cuba. 

There were 48 stores and 11 sales offices in operation by our Latin Ameri¬ 
can subsidiaries at the close of the year. 
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A new “B” type department store is under construction in Medellin, 
Colombia and other “B” type retail stores are scheduled to open in 
Mexico, Venezuela and Brazil. Two other “B” stores in Mexico and one in 
Venezuela are scheduled during the coming year for relocation in new and 
larger quarters. 

The Company’s investment in Latin American subsidiaries totaled 
540,394,372 as of January 31, 1957. This compares with an investment of 
$40,564,652 as of the close of last year. The value of these investments on the 
subsidiaries' books was $56,622,008, after providing $8,830,795 in reserves 
for installment accounts and other contingencies. The basis for this evalua¬ 
tion was the rate of exchange prevailing on the date of acquisition of fixed 
assets, and for the balance of net current assets, the exchange rates prevailing 
as of January 31, 1957. Cash balances of the Latin American subsidiaries 
amounted to $2,382,297. 

CENTRAL AMERICA 

Sears, Roebuck S.A., a domestic corporation operating under Western 
Hemisphere Trade Corporation rules, was established in 1955 for the purpose 
of entering the retail field in Central America. During the year, “B" 
type stores were opened in Panama City and Colon, Republic of Panama, 
and another in Santa Ana, El Salvador. 

CANADA 

Simpsons-Sears Limited net profit for the year amounted to $2,501,145 
(Canadian), after taking into account a reduction in income taxes because of 
loss carry-forward from the preceding year. 

The Company’s equity in Simpsons-Sears Limited, representing an equal 
interest with Simpsons, Limited (valued at Canadian exchange rate in effect 
at January 31, 1957), amounted to $21,292,579. This compares with the 
original investment of $20,376,550 carried on the Company’s balance sheet. 

Simpsons-Sears Limited was operating, as of the close of the year, 31 
retail stores, 4 mail order plants, and 301 sales offices. 

It is planned that a new “A” type department store will be opened in 
Edmonton, Alberta in the fall season of 1957. Another “A” type department 
store is under construction in Calgary, Alberta; its opening is planned for 1958. 

AUSTRALIA 

Through its wholly-owned subsidiary, Sears Roebuck Australia Pty. 
Limited, the Company holds a common stock interest in Waltons-Sears 
Limited. Waltons-Sears Limited operates a chain of retail stores and one 
mail order plant in the Commonwealth of Australia. The Company’s 
investment of $2,242,889 had an equity value of $2,340,380 on January 31, 
1957, valued at exchange rates in effect on that date. 

Properties 

Company expenditures for properties, plants, fixtures and equipment 















totaled $65,405,007 for all consolidated branches of the business. Of this 
amount, $56,503,895 was expended for the retail system, the balance for 
mail order and factory facilities. Additional retail properties in the approx¬ 
imate amount of $24,089,000 were provided with funds furnished by outside 
sources under lease arrangements. 

The cost of repairing and maintaining existing facilities totaled $19,725,869 
for the year. 

At the end of the year, 717 retail stores were operating in the United 
States and its territories—ten more than last year. Eleven new stores 
were opened in communities where the Company had no stores previously, 
and one small store was closed. 

Eight new, large department stores of the “A” type were opened during 
the year. The stores opened in Lincoln Park, Mich, (near Detroit); Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.: Baltimore, Md.; Pasadena, Texas (near Houston); and New 
Orleans, La.—a total of five—represented additional retail units of the 
Company. Three stores, opened respectively in Fresno, Calif.; Nashville, 
Tenn.: and San Jose, Calif., replaced “B” type stores in those communities. 

One new, medium size department store of the 44 B-1'' type was opened in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Five smaller stores were opened in new locations. 
Twelve “B” type stores were relocated in new and larger buildings in the 
following cities: 


Albany, Ga. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Danville, \ a. 


Huntington, W. Ya. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Reading, Penna. 


Rockford, Ill. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Youngstown, O. 
Sweetwater, Tex. 


The Company also provided new and modern warehouses in ten cities to 
take care of the retail expansion in those communities. 

The Company’s program of modernizing and improving stores in existing 
locations continued. Four stores were enlarged during the year and miscel¬ 
laneous improvements made in others. 

There were seven “A” stores and twelve major “B" stores under construc¬ 
tion at the close of the vear. All the “A” stores and eleven of the 44 B" stores 
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are scheduled to open in 1957. 

Other Accruals 

Other accruals have increased $13,338,083 over last year. The major 
portion of the increase is due to the accrual of vacations earned but not 
paid, in the amount of $12,247,294. 

In 1956, the Company changed its policy with respect to vacations, so 
that vacation benefits are earned with each month's service by employes. In 
accordance with this policy, the vacations earned but not paid as of the 
close of 1956, were taken into the Company's expenses—as well as the vaca¬ 
tions actually paid during 1956. This has resulted in a reduction of profit 
after taxes in the amount of $5,290,831. 

Henceforth, only the vacations earned during a given year will be reflected 
in the expenses for that year. 
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Depreciation 


The amount charged against income for depreciation during 1956 was 
$22,313,789, compared with $25,466,119 in 1955. 

For many years, in determining annual profit, the Company has calcu¬ 
lated depreciation provisions by an accelerated method for retail store equip¬ 
ment and by the straight-line method for other plant and equipment items 
based on shorter asset lives than those prescribed for determining Federal 
taxable income. As a result of an analysis made this year, the estimated service 
life was extended on certain classes of depreciable assets to conform more 
closely with experience, which in some cases, still results in a faster write-off 
than that used for tax purposes. In no case was the asset life extended beyond 
the life term allowed taxwise. It was decided also that the “sum-of-the- 
years'-digits’’ method, with its characteristic accelerated write-off pro¬ 
visions during the early years of an asset’s life, was a conservative and satis¬ 
factory means of calculating depreciation for Company, as well as tax pur¬ 
poses. Accordingly, the Company calculated the 1956 depreciation pro¬ 
visions on assets acquired in 1954, 1955 and 1956 by using the “sum-of- 
the-years’-digits” method applied on the revised Company estimated service 
life of these assets. Original depreciation schedules were retained on the 
remaining depreciable balances of assets acquired prior to 1954. 

No retroactive adjustments were made for depreciation provided on other 
bases in prior years. Depreciation provisions for the year 1956, as a result 
of the foregoing changes have been reduced by $5,564,338. 


Taxes 


The Company’s income before Federal income taxes was $343,316,293. 
Of this amount, 52% or $178,500,000 was set aside for Federal income 
taxes, leaving $164,816,293, of which $73,995,436 was distributed in cash 
dividends as a return on investment to stockholders, and the balance of 
$90,820,857, was retained in the Company as an addition to the stockhold¬ 
ers’ equity. 

The following tabulation exhibits the amount of Company earnings which 
go to Federal, state and local governments: 

Income before taxes.$390,724,823 or $5.22 per share 

Federal, state and local taxes.$225,908,530 or $3.02 per share 

Income after taxes.$164,816,293 or $2.20 per share 

Dividends paid in cash.$ 73,995,436 or $1.00 per share 

Profit Sharing and Retirement Program 

The Company contributed $36,300,990 to The Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes. On December 31, 
1956, there were 129,646 members in the Fund. On the same date, the Fund 
owned 18,845,465 shares of the outstanding stock of the Company, or 25.16%, 
compared with 25.45% last year.This stock had a market value of $541,807,119, 
which constituted 73.43% of the total Fund value of $737,872,025 at the 
close of the Fund’s fiscal year. 










The contribution by the Company to The Supplemental Savings and 
Retirement Plan of Sears, Roebuck and Co. Employes was $1,000,000 for the 
year of 1956. There were 258 retired employes or their beneficiaries receiving 
retirement income under this plan. 

Employes’ Stock Options 

In April 1951, the stockholders approved an Employes' Stock Plan, pro¬ 
viding for the granting of options, prior to May 1, 1961, to employes ol the 
Company to purchase 500,000 shares of the then capital stock of the Com¬ 
pany, at prices not less than 85% of the market value thereof on the respec¬ 
tive dates on which the options may be granted. Options are exercisable in 
annual and cumulative installments, not exceeding five in number. 

In 1952, option contracts were issued to 7,947 employes and officers for 
398,395 shares, at the option price of $50.26 per share. The market price 
on the date these contracts were issued was $59,125 per share. 

In 1954, additional option contracts under this authorization were issued 
to 1,302 employes and officers for 49,505 shares at an option price of $58.76 
per share. The market price on the date these contracts were issued was 
$69,125 per share. 

The Plan was amended by the stockholders in November 1955 to reflect 
the 3-for-l stock split, by tripling the number of shares subject to the Plan for 
which payment had not been made prior to the effective date of the stock 
split, and by reducing the option prices proportionately. 

In 1956, options for 206,850 shares of common stock—$3.00 par value, 
were issued to 110 employes and officers at $28.37 per share. The market 
price on the issuance date of the option contracts was $33,375 per share. 

In 1955 and 1956, the Board of Directors authorized an increase in the 
number of shares under outstanding options to reflect the effect of stock 
dividends issued by the Company in those years. Such increases were pro¬ 
vided out of the remaining unoptioned shares subject to the Plan. 

Stock option transactions for the year, and the status of the Plan as of 
January 31, 1957, are summarized below on the basis of common stock— 


$3.00 par value shares: 

Nov. 25, 

Sept. 10, 

Aug. 15, 

Total 

Number 

Date Options Granted.. 

1952 

1954 

1956 

of Shares 

Shares under Option—February 1, 1956.. 

422,663 

112,719 

— 

535,362 

Options Granted—During Year. 

— 

— 

206,850 

206,850 

Total. 

422,663 

112,719 

206,850 

742,232 

Deduct 

Options Canceled. 

10,363 

2,327 

_ 

12,690 

Options Exercised. 

218,756 

20,149 

3,250 

242,155 

229,119 

22,476 

3,250 

254,845 

Shares under option at date of 1956 Stock 
Dividend. 

193,544 

90,243 

203,600 

487,387 

Adjustment for 1% Stock Dividend. 

1,935 

902 

2,036 

4,873 

Shares under option January 31, 1957.... 

195,479 

91,145 

205,636 

492,260 

Options Exercised—Since Inception of 

Plan. 

Subject to Plan—No Option Contracts 

Issued. 

TOTAL SHARES IN PLAN.. 


• 


975,796 

31,944 

1,500,000 




















































Long Term Leases 

The aggregate minimum rentals (exclusive of taxes, insurance and other 
occupancy charges to be paid by the Company), under all long term leases 
(over three years), in effect at January 31, 1957, for each of the periods 
shown, are as follows: 


1957-60.$78,532,000 1981-85. 

1961-65. 84,178,000 1986-90. 

1966-70. 73,612,000 1991-95. 

1971-75. 62,434,000 1996-2000. 

1976-80. 51,232,000 After 2000. 


Total Minimum Rental Liability 

(including estimated liability with respect to 
leased properties in process of construction). 


. $36,476,000 
. 19,272,000 
. 3,548,000 

452,000 
. 2,290,000 


$412,026,000 


The Company is leasing currently, a number of store and warehouse 
properties from The Supplemental Savings and Retirement Plan of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. Employes, as well as from various insurance, educational 
and other institutions, which were originally purchased or constructed by 
the Company, and subsequently sold to the lessors, or which were con¬ 
structed with funds provided by the lessors. Most of these leases are for 
periods of from 30 to 45 years, with renewal options at reduced rentals for 
additional periods, and contain one or both of the following two types of 
options: 

1. The Company can, after a period of years (usually 30 to 45), purchase 
the property at the then fair value of the land alone. 

2. The Company can, on various specified dates (usually within the first 
25 to 35 years), make a rejectable offer to purchase the property at 
specified prices and, in the event the lessor does not accept the offer, 
can either terminate or continue the lease. 

Committee to Recommend Auditors 

The Board of Directors appointed a committee in March 1956, consisting 
of three directors who are not officers, to recommend to the Board, the selec¬ 
tion of independent auditors. This committee recommended, and the Board 
selected, Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart to audit the Company’s records 
for the year. A similar committee will recommend the selection of auditors 
for 1957. 





























Euoene M. Adler 

Boys* Clothing and Furnishings 
37 Years of Service—Age 69 


James E. Aitken 

Men's Furnishing* 

36 Year§ of Service—Age 66 


Nathan E. Ash 

Ladiee* Coats. Suits and Fura 
36 Yean of Sen ice—Age 66 


Paul R. Auvil 

Stove* and Range§ 

31 Year • of Serrice—Age 17 


Gustave A. Baehr 

Plumbing and Heating Equipment 
SS Yearn of Service—Age 67 



Morris Brecher 

Candy, Smoker*' Seeds 
t9 Years of Service—Age 13 


Andrew P. Buesch 

Auto Accessories, Batteries 
31 Years of Service—Age 67 


Arthur T. Chameroy 

Radio, TV, Musical Instruments 
33 Years of Service—Age 66 


Clarence C. Choyce 

Venetian Blinds, Awnings. Shades 
37 Years of Service—Age 66 


Robert T. Dyer 

Hardware, Cutlery, Power Tools 
30 Years of Service—Age 63 



Charles H. Gedoe 

Repair Paris 

6 Years of Serrice—Age 36 


William J. Ginsburo 

(Jiris' and Teens' Wear 
31 Years of Serrice—Age 69 


Preston W. Grounds 

Pa^nt. Wallpaper, Ladders 
33 Years of Service—Age 67 


Stephen C. Hanson 

irom^n'* Dresses 
1 Year of Service—Age 67 



Edward H. Hellstedt 

Corsets. Brassieres 
36 Years of Service—Age 68 



Clifford W. Joy 

Men s Work and Dress Clothing 
t8 Years of Serrice—Age 67 


William Kramer 

Women's Outerwear. Sportswear 
18 Years of Serrice—Age 66 


Ralph W. Leonardson 

Toys. Playground Equipment 
37 Years of Service—Age 61 


Arthur J. Lowell 

Household Furniture 
36 Years of Serrice—Age 67 


James Lutz 

Infants' and Children's Wear 
I? Years of Service— Age 39 



J. Grant Scott 

Drapery. Bedspreads, f r /diohtery 
S3 Years of Service—Age 66 


W. W. Seidenadel 

Home Building Materials 
38 Years of Service—Age 67 


Claude T. Seitz 

Electrical Appliances. Lighting 
31 Years of Service—Age 68 


Harold J. Stelzer 

Vacuum Cleaners. Setring Machine* 
33 Years of Service—Age 17 


Frank C. Stover 

Dinneruare. Glassy are. Lamps 
33 Years of S*+iic *— Age 68 



Arthur N. Barnes 

Jewelry, Watches, Siherware 
36 Years of Service—Age 60 



George S. Eidel 

Office. School Supplies; Cameras 
36 Years of Service—Age 69 



John A. Hume 

Lawn and Harden Sup/dies 
33 Years of Service—Age 5! 



Lucien E. Oliver 

General Manager—Xew York Buying 
33 Years of Service—Aye 6t 



Joseph F. Valenti 

H’omfn'# Lingerie, Hosiery 
9 Years of Serrice—Age 16 





























Thomas L. Barnes Sidney L. Boyar 

Kitchen Cabinet* and Equipment Home Laundry Appliance* 

9 Year* of Sere ice—Age 69 ft Year* of Service—Age 63 



John R. Etz Thomas F. Filline, Jr. 

H lank tin. Sheet). Domettic* Yard flood*. Souring Supplia* 

ttt Yean of Service — Age 50 M Yeart of Sortie*—Ago IS 



Morton R. Izen Carol W. Jones 

Short and Rubber Fooluear Refrigeratort and Freooert 

16 Yeari of Strvico— Age 16 17 Yeart of Sortie*—Age 60 






MERCHANDISE 

GETS ITS MOTION FROM MEN 


Pictured on these two pages are the men who supervise 
Sears merchandise buying operations. 

It’s their job to see that the Company has the right goods, 
at the right price, at the right time. 

Each of these men heads a department, or departments, 
responsible for a line, or related lines, of merchandise. 
Under their direction, Sears buyers work with 
thousands of manufacturing sources to bring 
Sears customers more for their money. 

This activity goes far beyond the mere buying of goods 
on the open market for re-sale by Sears. As you read 
the next several pages, you will see how far-reaching 
are the effects of your Company’s concept 
of the manufacturer-distributor relationship. 



Douglas J. Peacher 

Rug* and Floor Cowering* 
IS Year* of Sortie*—Age 66 


Louis C. Pfeifle 

Infant* and Children * Wear 
13 Year* of Service—Age 69 


John M. Purtell 

Tertite Converting 
9i Year* of Service—Age 61 


Victor Scher 

Drug*. V’itamifti and Cosmetic* 
96 Year* of Service—Age 19 



Hugh B. VanValkenburo Hikaxi W. Walker 

Sporting flood*. Luggage Millinery. Handbag*. 

*4 Year* of Service—Age 59 t€ Yeart of Service—Age 67 


Arthur K. Walton 

Automobile Tire* and Tube* 
96 Year* of Service— Age 17 



Louis J. Weiss 

Houseware* 

36 Year* of Service— Age 69 


Myron H. Westrich 


Farm Equipment. Fencing 
93 Year* of Service—dige 16 










































THE BUYING STORY 
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BUYING 

PRINCIPLES 


The Heart of Merchandising is Buying 

The heart of a merchandise concern is its buying organization. Sears 
stockholders know that “goods well bought are half sold/’ We are, there¬ 
fore, taking this opportunity to report to you on how the Sears buying or¬ 
ganization functions and to outline the way in which thousands of efficient 
manufacturers cooperate with us in providing merchandise we sell. The 
buying public considered this merchandise to be of such good value in 1956 
that it bought the record-breaking amount of over S3 1 A billion from us. 


Sears is a National Distributor oj Distinctive Brands 

Much of Sears success today can be traced to our basic merchandising 
principle which centers in the development and sale of individually de¬ 
signed merchandise bearing Sears own brand names such as Kenmore, 
Coldspot, Allstate, Craftsman, Silvertone, Harmony House, Pil¬ 
grim, Kerrybrook and Homart. 

To understand this buying principle let us review what the Company 
was during the early 1920's. At that time, Sears was an exclusively mail¬ 
order house with two primary advantages over other distributing com¬ 
panies. 

First, mail order provided a low-cost method of getting goods into con¬ 
sumers 1 hands. Second, Sears buyers could obtain merchandise at lower 
costs than many other retailers. Manufacturers presented their own lines 
of goods to our buyer for his consideration, and the buyer picked those 
items which he believed he could sell. Because manufacturers' costs of doing 
business with independent retail stores were so high, a substantial cost re¬ 
duction could be obtained by a Sears buyer whose purchases of merchan¬ 
dise in substantial quantities involved the vendor in no credit risk. 

In the late 1920's—even before our retail store volume became impor¬ 
tant— the principle of listing only manufacturers' and market items began 

* 

to change. Some mail-order merchandise came to be selected and bought 
under Sears own trade names—notably automobile tires, batteries, hard¬ 
ware, stoves, and farm equipment. 

As we opened more and more retail stores, volume in these lines and 
others grew rapidly. Because of the growth in Sears total volume, our buy¬ 
ers no longer were required to pick from manufacturers’ open lines. A buy¬ 
er was able to work out individual items with the manufacturer to be sold 
under a distinctive Sears trade name. Moreover, the Sears merchants at 
that time recognized that, if the retail stores were to succeed, they had to 
offer the customer products that were different from those displayed in 










other stores, products of comparable utility and quality, but priced lower 
than competition. The 1930’s saw the shaping of this buying and mer¬ 
chandising principle-providing better products, with unique features 
and design, sold under a Sears trade name, and priced competitively. 


Sears and its Sources are Partners 

This policy, which today has reached maturity, requires a comprehen- 
sive understanding of merchandise and its production on the part of the 
Sears buyer. He must determine the merchandise items he wants to sell, 
and then decide on the manufacturer to produce these for him. He must 
understand product development and engineering, as well as production 
scheduling and manufacturing costs, to be able to assume for the manu¬ 
facturer the merchandise leadership that this type of buying demands. 

At the same time, the development of distinctive trade-name merchan¬ 
dise requires a manufacturer who will work closely with the buyer so that 
together they can design and produce the merchandise. Actually, the buy¬ 
er decides what to manufacture, the quantities required, and when the 
goods will be needed. The factory decides how to engineer, how and 
when to manufacture to obtain maximum efficiency. 

In the conventional manufacturer-distributor-dealer setup, the manu¬ 
facturer decides what the public will be offered through his distributors 
and dealers. In the case of Sears, merchandise leadership is in the hands of 
the distributor, who is much closer to the ultimate consumer than the 
manufacturer can be. 

Such a relationship is in reality a partnership between producer and dis¬ 
tributor. For it to work, both the manufacturer and Sears must have com¬ 
plete confidence in each other. The buyer must be certain he is buying 
competitively. He must be sure that his manufacturer believes in product 
development, and has an adequate engineering staff, as well as efficient, 
low-cost production facilities. And he must also be confident that his 
manufacturer holds quality in the same high regard that Sears does. 

The manufacturer, in committing a share of his engineering and pro¬ 
duction facilities to the Sears account, must be certain that Sears will sus¬ 
tain production over a long period of time at an equitable cost price. 

To assure the manufacturer continuity of production, and to assure the 
buyer that he has a source where he can spend time and money on devel¬ 
opment so that the results will come back to him in improved merchan¬ 
dise, Sears and its sources frequently sign long-term production contracts. 

An atmosphere of close cooperation is developed. Our merchants know 
that a manufacturer must make a profit, or he will eventually be lost to 
Sears as a source of supply. We want the factories which produce goods for 
us to make a good return on capital and to use a reasonable amount of 
this profit each year for research, engineering, and new machinery, so that 
the manufacturer will continue to be a leader in his industry. 



















The Buying and Merchandising Organization puts Sears 
Buying Principles into practice 

Let us now turn to the structure of the Buying and Merchandising Or¬ 
ganization to see how Sears buying principles are put into operation. In 
addition to deciding on the merchandise which the company will sell, and 
selecting the manufacturers to produce this merchandise, the headquarters 
or “parent' 1 Buying and Merchandising Organization performs the follow¬ 
ing functions: it establishes retail selling plans involving such matters as 
display, advertising and merchandise information; suggests selling prices 
for retail store merchandise (subject to modification by each store, de¬ 
pending upon local competition); decides size, quantities, types, frequency 
and mailing dates of mail order catalogs; and establishes selling prices 
for mail order catalog merchandise. 

The merchandise function can be divided into two parts—the buying 
departments and the stafT departments—both reporting to the V ice Presi¬ 
dent in Charge of Merchandising. The buying departments are made up 
of approximately 3050 people, and the staff departments of another 1300. 


HOW SEARS 
BUYS GOODS 


The Buying Departments 

There are 44 buying departments located in Chicago and six depart¬ 
ments, covering women’s and girls' wearing apparel and accessories, in 
New York. Each department handles related merchandise and is kept as 
small as possible so that effort can be concentrated on a narrow assortment 
of goods. Each is set up as an independent unit with a supervisor in charge, 
and with a controller, a mail order sales manager, a retail sales manager, 
and as many buyers and assistant buyers as are required. Just as depart¬ 
ments are kept as small as possible, we limit the lines each buyer handles 
so that he can become a real expert on the merchandise he buys. 

The buying departments are staffed by 43 supervisors and about 400 
buyers. Because of Sears policy of promoting men from within the organ¬ 
ization whenever possible, the average age of our buyers is 44 years. Our 
43 supervisors have an average service of 23 years, though their average 
age is only 50 years. Their photographs appear on pages 22 and 23. 


Regionalized Buying 


It is most difficult for the buyers to know in detail about all the manu¬ 
facturers located in different regions of the country. To keep them informed 
about local manufacturing opportunities, as well as possible differences 
in customer merchandise requirements, we have established buying 
offices in Los Angeles, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, and Atlanta. It is 
the responsibility of these offices to learn about and, in cooperation with 
parent buyers, to develop manufacturing possibilities in their areas. 





























Just as the buyers would find it difficult to maintain a current knowledge 
of the manufacturers of thisc >untry, so it would be impossible for them to 
l)e completely informed about manufacturing and merchandise possibilities 
in foreign countries. Therefore, we have established buying offices in Lon¬ 
don, Brussels, Paris, Milan, Frankfort, and Tokyo. These offices operate 
in the same way that our domestic branch buying offices do, bringing 
merchandise opportunities to the buyer’s attention, as well as locating 
manufacturers for specific products requested by the parent buyers. 


The Staff Departments 

First among the staff departments is the general merchandise office 
headed by five principal assistants to the Vice President in Charge of Mer¬ 
chandising. These men and their aides give the buying departments 
assistance in buying, mail-order merchandising, retail merchandising, re¬ 
tail sales promotion, and inventory control — the five major functions 
which each buying department performs. 

Sears places responsibility for results with the buying departments. For 
this reason none of the staff men has any authority over the buying de¬ 
partments. Fhe staff's influence is felt and its guidance is sought l>ecause 
of its ability and breadth of knowledge. The fact that the general mer¬ 
chandise staff is consulted extensively by the buying departments reflects 
the fine working relationship that has been developed over the years. 

Reporting to the Merchandise Vice President's five principal assistants, 
are such specialized staff departments as mail-order and retail advertising, 
store planning and display, merchandise comparison, and the merchan¬ 
dise testing and development laboratory. 


DIVISION OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The Merchandise Testing and Development Laboratory 

Since no buyer can be an expert in all phases of production, Sears pro¬ 
vides complete technical service to its buyers through its merchandise test¬ 
ing and development laboratory. The laboratory is staffed with over 130 
technically trained employes, outstanding in such fields as engineering, 
chemistry, physics, industrial design, and home economics. These techni¬ 
cians assist the buyers in determining quality standards, study alternative 
materials for a given product, investigate lower-cost manufacturing proc¬ 
esses, redesign products to provide greater utility and lower manufactur¬ 
ing costs, examine plant layout, determine how far to tool a new item, and 
solve similar technical problems. 

The assistance of the merchandise development department is particu¬ 
larly effective with our smaller sources. Most of them are efficient, individ¬ 
ually owned plants, providing us with goods for the territory within which 
they are located. Many of them, however, are too small to support ade- 
quate engineering and development departments of their own. Thus, they 
turn to our development department for technical help. 









The Typical Sears Source is Moderate in Size 

Sears has generally looked to small manufacturers as sources of supply 
for its trade-named brands rather than to large manufacturers with their 
own nationally advertised brand names. YVe prefer to work with smaller 
factories, who concentrate on production, and look to us for a substantial 
part of their distribution. 

Sears has approximately 20,000 sources located across the nation and in 
1956 purchased over $50,000 worth of merchandise from each of some 
10,000 of them, as shown on the accompanying map. Of these, about 
4,200 have sold the Company for over 5 years; 2,700 for more than 10 
years; and about 700 for longer than 25 years. 

Nearly one third of 1956 sales was of merchandise supplied by the 
sources with whom we have done business for over 25 years. 


Sears Buying Policies Strengthen the 
American Economy Regionally 

As our business has grown, we have tried, wherever feasible, to have 
goods produced regionally in order to reduce transportation costs and to 
shorten delivery time to our stores. 

We try to foster the development of factories in primarily agricultural 
areas. This brings income to a community; its standard of living rises; a 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 9,597 SEARS SOURCES IN THE UNITED 

(Represents only sources from whom Sears purchased over $50,000 in 1956.) 




WYOMING 


NORTH DAKOTA 


NEW 
ENGLAND 
696 


PACIFIC 

1,256 






















pool of skilled labor is developed—all to the mutual benefit of the manu¬ 
facturer, of Sears and of the community. 

Another reason for this policy of regional buying is that it helps to pro¬ 
vide a balanced economy for the country as a whole. Each region of the 
United States grows and prospers as it balances the money it spends on 
goods with the money it receives for its manufactured and farm pro¬ 
ducts. In turn, we help regions achieve this balance by trying to purchase 
approximately as much of our requirements in a given region as its resi¬ 
dents spend in our stores and through our catalogs. 

Over the past two decades we have been increasingly successful in this 
policy of balancing our purchases with customer spending, region by 
region. For every dollar of goods sold, Sears purchased goods: 


in the Midwest: 
in the East: 
in the South: 
in the Southwest: 
on the Pacific Coast: 


$ 1.00 

$1.72 

$0.54 

$ 0.10 

$0.29 


n 1935, $1.09 
n 1935, $1.32 
n 1935, $0.96 
n 1935, $0.24 
n 1935, $0.43 


n 1955 
n 1955 
n 1955 
n 1955 
n 1955 


Balancing Sears purchasing with customer spending continues to im¬ 
prove in the South, the Southwest, and on the Pacific Coast. 


Who Owns Sears Sources? 

Most Sears sources are owned by individuals. Some of the larger sources 
have widespread public ownership. Sears owns a financial interest in a 
small numl>er of factories, this interest ranging from a small minority 
interest to complete ownership in a few cases. In some instances, these in¬ 
terests have resulted when we could not make satisfactory buying arrange¬ 
ments with existing manufacturers for merchandise that we believed could 
be sold in large volume through our outlets. 

There have been other instances when a manufacturer, who was a satis¬ 
factory source of supply, needed financial assistance for new machinery to 
lower manufacturing costs, or to expand manufacturing facilities in order 
to provide the quantities necessary for our growing business. A manufac¬ 
turer may possibly have required a branch plant to serve a particular 
section of the country, or he may have wanted to expand into an addi¬ 
tional merchandise line to be distributed through our facilities. 

If such financial needs were caused by merchandise lines of long-range 
importance to Sears, we have, on occasion, provided the manufacturer 
with financial assistance and in return have obtained a stock interest. 


Summing Up 

The continued success and the future growth of the Company are de¬ 
pendent upon the ability of our sources and our buyers no less than on 
our selling organization in the field. Over the years, Sears has found that 









INTERDEPENDENCE 
OF BUSINESS 



building a source into a vigorous and profitable organization benefits not 
only the source, but Sears as well. Neither Sears nor the source profits at 
each other’s expense; both benefit by cooperating with each other. 

Sears buying principles grow out of the interdependence of large and 
small business. America has developed essentially two parallel methods for 
manufacturing and distributing merchandise: one, with production con¬ 
centrated in the hands of large manufacturers who distribute their goods 
through thousands of retailers, both large and small; the other, with dis¬ 
tribution in the hands of large retailers, like Sears, who depend upon 
thousands of small and medium-size factories for the merchandise they 
distribute. 

If the flow of goods from point of production to consumer is traced, it is 
evident that most of the merchandise carried in stock by independent re¬ 
tailers has come from large factories and consists of manufacturers' trade- 
named brands. Those retailers could not exist without the large manufac¬ 
turer who, through his advertising and sales promotion, brings customers 
to their stores. 

In contrast, Sears is dependent upon thousands of small manufacturers 
who look to our retail stores and mail order plants to distribute a sizeable pro¬ 
portion of their output. Sears is vital to the success of these manufacturers. 

These two distribution patterns—large manufacturer and small retailer, 
on the one hand; large retailer and small manufacturer, on the other—il¬ 
lustrate the fact that competition in today's business world has grown in¬ 
creasingly complex. It is not a matter of large competing with small, 
either in manufacturing or in distribution. It is, rather, a case of combina¬ 
tions of large and small competing with other combinations of large and 
small. The competition is between ways of doing business, between meth¬ 
ods or systems—not between large and small, as such. 

One of the great strengths of our economy lies in the fact that large and 
small business take advantage of their real dependence on each other—the 
small haberdashery, and the large shirt manufacturer; the large automo¬ 
bile manufacturer, and the small sub-contractor; the specialty store which 
sells the national brand appliance, and the manufacturer who makes it. 

This kind of interdependence exists between Sears and its 20,000 sources. 
It lies back of our success over the years. YVe have relied on our sources 
as much as they have on us. YVe have been good for each other. YVe are 
indispensable to each other. 

Picture Stories on the Next Five Pages 

The next five pages contain picture stories of factories which are repre¬ 
sentative of Sears 20,000 sources of supply. They reflect the wide range that 
exists among these factories in size, in age, and in product. One thing they 
all have in common: a sense of partnership with Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Modern scientific testing apparatus for 
control of basic raw materials 


GLOBE UNION, INC. 

Sears customers have long recognized the exceptional value of Allstate batteries, 
with their low initial cost and guaranteed period of satisfactory service. The 
Globe Union plant shown is one of 15 spread through the United Stales to 
supply Allstate batteries to Sears stores and mail order plants. This distribution 
pattern keeps delivery costs low and enables our stores to maintain a stock 
assortment sufficient to meet customer needs with a minimum inventory, thus 
assuring factory-fresh batteries for our customers. 

The fast turnover in Sears stores produces a reasonable profit even with low 
selling prices. 

We have earned our position as the leading distributor of automotive batteries 
through the planned coordination of production and distribution, along with 
a centralized program of research and development. I his has provided product 
leadership as well as the equipment suitable for efficient operation in a multi¬ 
plant system. 'This flourishing source relationship has continued for more than 

30 years. 






Operator servicing latest type of machine ex¬ 
truding lead oxide paste to the battery grids 


Completing element assembly in special machine 
welding terminal posts to the plates 


Finished automobile batteries in warehouse 
storage ready for packing and shipping 




































Section of Knitting Department 
showing warping of nylon yarn 



Tricot knitting machines which 
produce nylon fabric for lingerie 




McCOMB MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Many fundamentals of Sears buying philosophy are reflected 
in our lingerie source at McComb, Mississippi. McComb is 
close to raw materials and central for distribution. A pro¬ 
gressive community of 10,400 population, its workers enjoy 
a comfortable standard of living without the hustle and 
bustle of a big city, and certainly without the transportation 
problems. Many combine “sundown" farming with their 
factory jobs. Happy and secure, these people have become a 
highly efficient work force. 

Starting with the nylon yarn, the McComb plant performs 
all the operations needed to produce a garment ready for 
sale—knitting, dyeing and finishing, cutting and sewing. 
With all operations integrated in one plant, there is only one 
manufacturing profit, and with large quantities of each de¬ 
sign going to a single distributor, specifications and all pro¬ 
duction steps can be closely controlled to assure uniform 
sizing and the best construction, materials, and styling. 

Long-range planning by buyer and source, working closely 
together, making forward commitments to achieve steady 
production, results in increased efficiency to provide an ad¬ 
vantage over plants where production is spasmodic and 
people come and go as business rises or falls. As a result, we 
get better quality and better costs which are passed on as 
better values. This operation has been so successful that 
average employment at this Sears source has grown from 
400 in 1950 to 787 by 1956. 


Dyeing and finishing of fabric providing Nylon thread being produced for Quilting machines, recently installed by 

complete integration of production sewing nylon tricot lingerie McComb in its Summit, Mississippi plant 





























WHIRLPOOL-SEEGER 
CORPORATION 


The leadership of Kenmore laundry equipment has de¬ 
veloped from a source relationship started over 38 years ago 
when Sears made its first purchase of 200 washing machines 
from the Upton Machine Co. Sears acquired a financial 
interest in the factory shortly thereafter by financing the 
construction of additional manufacturing facilities. 

In 1929, Upton consolidated with Nineteen Hundred 
Washer Co. and, in 1950, changed its name to Whirlpool 
Corp. Expansion of facilities has been very rapid since 1945. 
After World War II the addition of automatic washers and 
drvers increased sales ten-fold. 

In September, 1955, Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. was formed by 
the merger of Whirlpool with Seeger Refrigerator Co., pro¬ 
ducers of Sears electric refrigerators and freezers for a num- 
l>er of years. The larger volume resulting from this merger 
made it possible for the new corporation to become more 
competitive both in engineering and in production. 

Today, the company has manufacturing plants in St. 
Joseph, Michigan; Evansville and La Porte, Indiana; Clyde, 
Marion, and Hamilton, Ohio; and in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The fundamentals of well-engineered products and close 
cooperation between Sears and the source on specifications, 
selling features and merchandising plans has made the 
relationship between Sears and the Whirlpool-Seeger 
organization one of the finest in Sears history. 



Final assembly operations on 
Kenmore automatic washing 
machine assembly line 



Final inspector checking 
Coldspot refrigerators for conformity 

to specifications 


Assembly line for chest type freezers showing Vitreous enameled parts leaving latest type firing Final assembly and inspection of Coldspot 

copper freezing coils in place on the liner furnaces ready for inspection and assembly refrigerators ready for packing and shipping 
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ELECTRONIC 



Operation of high speed riveting 
machines used in assembly of 
Hi-Fidelitv amplifiers 



Mass production of quality 
television receivers on 
mechanized belt conveyor 


SOURCES 


Sears activity in the radio and television market goes far 
beyond the average merchant's role of buying and distribut¬ 
ing a nationally advertised product. We are a partner in re¬ 
search and development, engineering and manufacture of 
the merchandise so as to be assured of satisfactory produc¬ 
tion performance. In addition we have developed our own 
highly skilled service system to provide for proper installa¬ 
tion and continuation of satisfactory performance at reason¬ 
able costs. 

Research and engineering are concentrated in a new build¬ 
ing near but separate from one of our sources. Here, elec¬ 
tronic engineers create the products of tomorrow, produc¬ 
tion engineers improve the products of today and stylists 
develop cabinets for attractive housing and tone quality. 
Results are shared by Warwick for shipments East of the 
Rockies, and Pacific Mercurv for the West Coast. These 
Sears sources also benefit from combined volume buying of 
individual components. 

Because the buyer can plan production uniformly through 
the year, permitting both plants to operate at maximum 
efficiency, and because he takes the responsibility for the 
goods produced, he gets the benefit of low overhead as well 
as low distribution costs. These cost savings are reflected in 
exceptional values of styling, construction, and perform¬ 
ance in the finished products. 


Quality control inspection station assuring 
adherence to rigid specifications 


Research and development engineer evaluating 
circuitry of Silvertone color television receiver 


Inspection and chassis mounting operations in 
final assembly of Silvertone console television sets 

































AHOSKIE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 




1 




With four million new babies every year and the prospect 
that this number will increase, there is an assured market 
for children's wearing apparel for many years to come. 

If we start the child out right with Honeysuckle, as our in¬ 
fants' apparel is named, the chances for Sears to supply the 
junior and teen-age requirements increase materially. 

To get the best value in children's clothing, our buyers 
visualized a factory which could specialize in coats and coat 
sets; located near the source of raw materials, but at a point 
where the goods could be distributed quickly and economi¬ 
cally to stores; located close to styling centers to take ad¬ 
vantage of trends in style and design, but away from the big 
city so that we would have space for expansion and could 
provide ideal working conditions for employes who could 
live relatively close to the plant and maintain a high stand¬ 
ard of living. With these conditions in mind, Sears found 
a manufacturer who set up this ideal modern facility at 
Ahoskie, North Carolina. 

Under the leadership of skilled key personnel essential to 
high quality and good styling, local employes in a com¬ 
paratively short time were capable of producing quality 
merchandise for Sears needs. This plant will produce a 
similar line of coats to be sold to other retailers and this ad¬ 
ditional quantity helps insure the future of this company and 
lowers the overhead cost per garment. 



Air-conditioned sewing section 
showing typical production line 



Final inspector checking and 
packing garments for Sears 


Efficient facilities for cutting 
large quantities of infants’ coats 


Sewing department engineered to utilize 
newest time and motion-saving techniques 


Latest garment pressing equipment 
designed for low personal fatigue 


































Principles described in “The Buying Story" have a single end 
result as far as Sears customers are concerned. This is summed up 
in the simple declaration made famous by Sears long, long ago: 
—“Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back." 

Today the Sears Guarantee has deep significance not only for our 
customers, but for Sears merchandise suppliers as well. They bene¬ 
fit directly from public confidence in Sears merchandise and in 
Sears trade names because they share so equitably in the continu¬ 
ally expanding volume of business generated by that confidence. 














SEARS GUARANTEE 

to save you money ... to satisfy you perfectly 

We guarantee that every article sold in Sears stores or in Sears 
catalogs is honestly described or illustrated. 

We guarantee that any article purchased from us will give you 
the service you have a right to expect. 

If for any reason whatever you are not satisfied with any article 
purchased from us, we want you to return it to us. 

We will then exchange it for exactly what you want, or will return 
your money, including any transportation charges you have paid. 




- 








































































WEARMASTER 


Men’s and Boys' Work Shoes —Rubber Footwear 


U 




Housewares, Kitchen Accessories 





C -- . J 



1 


MASTER MIXED 


Paint and Painting Eouipment 


harmony house 


Q 0 * l |Tt 0 I»UH C 0lV 
Home Furnishings and Domestics 


ALLSTATE 




Tires and Batteries-Automotive Accessories 


'/zac&cct&n 

Jewelry, Silverware, Watches 


/ 



/ t /tt c 

Lingerie and Corsetry 



PILGRIM 


Men's Furnishings and Accessories 


CRAFTSMAN 


Hand and Power Tools 


KENMORE 

Laundry, Kitchen Appliances 
—Sewing Machmes-Vacuum Cleaners 




Outboard Motors — Boats 


Radios, Television, Phonographs 
and Musical Instruments 


DAVID 



rouaI pupple 


Women's Hosiery 


BRADLEY 

Farm and Garden Implements 



KERRY-TEES 

Teen-age Girls' Cothing 


Refrigerators, Freezers, Air Conditioners 






Fabrics, Yard Goods 


Boys' Furnishings, Outer Clothing 


K errybrooke 

Women’s, Misses' Apparel, Accessories 





country 

club 


Infants' and Children's Wear-Baby Goods 


Men’s Jewelry 





Children's Footwear 



t 


noimncKs 


thrift 




Sporting Goods and Luggage 


Boys' and Men’s Western-style 
Jeans. Bandtops 


i^b 

Unpainted Furniture 


Gold Bond 


Men's and Boys' Dress Shoes 





COUNTRY 






honeulane 


Garden Supplies, Equipment —Pet Supplies 


Girls' Clothing 



WfijnMt 

Toys and Playground Equipment 


( 


oil N LAP 


Hardware, Tools, Cutlery 






Hair Grooming Goods 



VIC 


WORKMASTER 

Painters' Accessories, Ladders 


Women's Toiletries, Cosmetics 


< Uorhsjjin* 

Tobacco Products, Smokers' Articles 


JaJumJai&teJ COUNTRY INN 




sears approved/£ 
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Men’s Dress and Sportswear 


Candy, Fruit Cake 


Drugs and Invalid Supplies 


These famous brands, exclusive with Sears, are 
recognized nationally as symbols of better 
quality for less money. Guaranteed satisfaction, 
competent nation-wide service facilities and 
Sears fair one-price-to-all policy add to the 
luster of these names. 






VUt 

Youths' Clothing, Sportswear 


Women's Sanitary Goods 





Photographic Equipment — 
Office Equipment and Supplies 





tm 

MART 






Plumbing and Heating Supplies, 
Building Material 


HERCULES 


Men's Work Clothing, Rainwear 



Surgical Supports 




Notions, Sewing Accessories 




Tennis and Fabric Shoes 


Men's Toiletries, Grooming Aids 








































































































































































